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MENTAL TRAINING 

The training of your child along men- 
tal lines is obviously of great and serious 
importance, involving as it does the train- 
ing of the immature and adolescent men- 
tality in respect to knowledge, memory, 
and, above all, imagination. 



IMAGINATION 

Imagination is the greatest factor in 
the mental development of a little child; 
the differentiating point between the man 
of letters and the janitor, the measure 
by which we gauge things material and 
things purely mental, and the sanctuary 
of the mature mind in times of distress. 

It is, therefore, obvious that you must 
use all your powers of mind and all your 
patience to cultivate this beautiful qual- 
ity; first, by positive means i. e. the tell- 
ing of stories and fairy tales likely to 
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cause its growth; and, second, by en- 
couraging the sweet confidences of the 
child not yet seven years old, which lie 
on the border-land of the actual and 
unseen, the realm of make-believe. 

Imagination, too, is life's great sweet- 
ener. By its aid we invest our friends, 
places we visit, our hopes and even our 
fears, with an atmosphere, giving to life 
its final glory, and to the hereafter a 
promise, an anticipation of joyous reali- 
zation. 

Demand for Stories 

As your little boy learns to talk and 
observe for himself, he will naturally 
develop this beautiful quality to a greater 
or less extent. He will demand stories. 
Give him all you have, whether of folk- 
lore, of fairies, of purely fictional char- 
acter, or of the nobler and more reput- 
able happenings in history. Draw freely 
from the mine of delights in Arthurian 
legend. And let your stories also tell of 
the animal world, not treating the ani- 
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mals as fairies, but giving the eternal 
romance of plant and animal life just as 
picturesquely as your own imagination 
enables you to give it. 

You will notice your boy invests ani- 
mate and inanimate objects with various 
qualities, not only of fantastic, but fre- 
quently of actual, value. 

Many difficulties in training very little 
children may be overcome by an appeal 
to the imagination. 

To say, " Mother is tired," is valueless 
as an appeal. It is not understood. A 
reward offered merely induces graft. 

EXAMPLE 1 

A four-year-old child thinks he is tired 
by walking just as he is started for home. 
It is impossible for mother to carry him, 
for the baby is in her arms. Wilfulness 
is obviously his only ailment, as he sits on 
the sidewalk kicking and screaming with 
rage. 

Maud Lindsay, in the " Kindergarten 
Review," gives the following excellent 
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advice in such a contest: There was once 
a little boy who was too tired to walk, or 
at least he thought so. He was at his 
grandmother's house and it was time to 
go home, hut he sat down on the doorstep 
and felt very sure that he could not go 
a step farther. 

" Somebody" will have to carry me," 
he said; and his eyes filled with tears. 

" Dear me," said his mother, who had 
the baby in her arms. " What shall 
we do? " 

And I am sure I don't know what 
they would have done if the little boy's 
grandmother had not come out just then 
to see what was the matter. 

" If he cannot walk he must ride," she 
said; and she went into the house and 
got the old hearth broom and the mop 
handle and one of grandfather's walking 
sticks, and brought them all out to the 
little boy. 

" Now," she said, " will you ride a slow 
and steady gray horse or a sleek-as-satin 
bay horse, or will you ride a black horse 
that is spirited and gay? " 
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* I like black horses best," said the 
little boy, wiping away the tears, " and 
I will ride that one, please." 

" Very well," said the grandmother, 
and she tied a red ribbon bridle on grand- 
father's walking stick and gave it to the 
little boy. " This is a very fast horse," 
she said. " I should not be surprised if 
you got home before your mother and 
the baby; but do be careful." 

" I will," promised the little boy, and 
away he rode on the stick horse, gallop, 
gallop, gallop 1 

By the time that mother and the baby 
came out of grandmother's gate the little 
boy was at the corner. When they 
reached the corner he had passed they 
caught up with him ; but when they went 
down the other side he was far ahead. 

Gallop, gallop, gallop— almost before 
he knew it himself he was at home; and 
when mother and the baby got there the 
stick horse was hitched to the red rose- 
bush and he was sitting on the doorstep 
laughing. 

" I got home first! I got home first! 
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I can ride fast on my black horse," said 
the little boy. 



COMMENTS 

Imagination was employed by this wise 
grandmother to induce a little boy to act 
sanely, instead of giving way to him in 
his naughtiness; averting thereby a 
nursery crisis. 

For imagination is the flower garden 
of mortal life, the place from which great 
poets have given us their richest treasure 
— the thought blossoms that gladden us 
down the ages ; the aroma that makes for 
joy in arid hearts which, if bereft of 
this borrowed perfume, must needs dwell 
in a Gehenna of dear hopes. In the 
sunny ways of this garden lie the only 
true fountains of eternal youth, and from 
it come the plays that make joy for the 
lonely child of the slums and change the 
fetid garbage of his sidewalk playground 
to fairy castles and the abode of old, lost 
kings. 
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EXAMPLE 2 

Little Ralph, aged six, was not an 
especially imaginative child. 

His mother, Mrs. Smith, attended a 
lecture at the Teachers' Club. She was 
impressed with the following statement: 



The Uses of Imagination 

" Imagination," said the lecturer, " en- 
ables a girl to see the finished dress while 
she selects the material at the department 
store. She knows how it looks, deciding 
the quantity of material needful, the but- 
tons, trimming and every detail, before 
she puts her shears near her pattern. 

" The girl without imagination, on the 
other hand, fusses over fashion plates, 
decides on a picture she considers attrac- 
tive. When the dress comes home she 
dislikes it because she didn't think it 
would look like that 1 

" An architect, to be successful, must 
possess strong imagination, for he has to 
see his house complete in every detail 
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before beginning his plans; a decorator, 
too, must realize his color scheme in its 
completeness before he gives orders to his 
men to apply the first color to the walls." 

The real uses of imagination had never 
before been thought of by good Mrs. 
Smith. 

She decided to try to help the develop- 
ment of any imaginative power latent 
in son Ralph. 

Accordingly, the next morning she 
began: "Ralph, let us have some fun 
while I am at work. Play that you 
are the grocer's man calling for orders. 
There is a pad on the table and here 
is a pencil." Pretty soon a loud rap 
was heard on the back door. 

" Come in," said Mrs. Smith, without 
a smile. " Oh, good morning, Mr. 
Brown." 

" How do," said Ralph, in almost exact 
mimicry of the slightly fresh youth de- 
tailed by the grocer to take orders. 
" What do you want today? " as he 
balanced his pad against the door and 
produced the pencil from behind his ear. 
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Mrs. Smith gave a large order and kept 
a straight face as " Mr. Brown " quoted 
prices ranging from two cents to $100. 
The next day he was the ice man; and 
afterwards the plumber. 

Mrs. Smith found these plays served 
a double purpose, not only stimulating 
latent imagination but making Ralph 
more observant when trades-people came 
to the door. The games filled in his 
time, built up a new confidence between 
him and his mother, thereby immensely 
helping her to maintain prompt and 
cheerful obedience. 

Your child often makes statements 
that are exaggerated. All normal chil- 
dren do. He is physically a perfect 
specimen, and an adept in raising diffi- 
cult questions. 

Make a real " pal " of that dear boy. 
If you and your son are intimate friends 
he will never fail to tell everything that 
goes on, either in real life or in the re- 
cesses of his very active, little brain. 
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EXAMPLE 1 

In the summer Rex sleeps outdoors 
with father and mother. One night, 
after repeating his prayer, he was very 
quiet, obviously pondering something. 
His mother said nothing. It is unwise 
to force a child to reveal his thoughts. 
Let him " out with them " spontaneously. 
He grows that way. Presently came the 
question, " Mother, how can gentle Jesus 
hear my prayers when all the other little 
boys are praying at the same time? " 

" Oh, he hears you, son." 

" Well, any way, I am going to make 
sure. I will call loud," and Rex shouted, 
" Gentle Jesus! " at the top of his voice. 
After repeating it in graded crescendo 
half a dozen times, a bird in an over- 
hanging tree chirped. 

" He hears, all right. He is whistling 
to me," said Rex, and curled round to 
sleep. 
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COMMENTS 



His mother was somewhat nonplussed, 
but said nothing, postponing theology for 
later years. 

You must always let your child solve 
his own problems wherever possible. His 
premise and conclusion may be false, but 
he will prove this for himself in time. 
He learns by cause and effect as you do. 
Let his imagination work unless he asks 
you to help him. Then do your part 
chum-wise, with sympathy, not from a 
superior level. 

A wrong method is illustrated in the 
following story. 

EXAMPLE 2 

A little English girl announced to her 
mother that God was in the drawing- 
room. Her mother was horrified, and 
shortly told her " Not to be so wicked.'' 
When the lady went downstairs she 

found Lord had come to call on 

her. The child, hearing the servant say, 
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" My Lord," associated the word with 
God. 

By this association of ideas comes often 
intellectual development. This mother 
lost an opportunity by losing her child's 
confidence instead of finding out pa- 
tiently how the error started. Never 
reprove the child until you find out 
exactly what he is trying to tell you. 
Only by elimination of a false idea and 
substitution of a correct one can you 
develop the intellectual outlook of your 
child. The example just given is some- 
what unusual; the average child's mind 
is occupied with less subjective problems. 

It is one of the many beautiful facts 
in the imagination of a child that he 
enjoys a fairy tale, puts into it, indeed, 
the new fancies woven in his own active 
brain, yet realizes it is a fairy tale. 

Perhaps you may be puzzled by the 
problem of Santa Claus. You hate to 
disabuse the mind of the seven-year-old 
on a pretty myth, yet you dread a sense 
of untruth growing out of it. 

The boy runs in to you one day from 
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school all eagerness to know if Santa 
Claus really lives at the North Pole, and 
really brings toys for the little ones down 
the chimneys. 

" Seems he's pretty fat to get down 
chimneys," says the boy, cheerfully. You 
may reply, " Santa Claus is just a pretty 
story. It is a dear old story, too, like 
the other fairy tales we love so much, 
but Santa Claus isn't really one man at 
alL He is everybody who loves you: 
grandfather and grandmother, father and 
I, aunts and uncles." 

" And teacher and Black Sam and Old 
Tinker (the cat)," eagerly acquiesces 
your child. He is as charmed with this 
composite Santa as if he were the reindeer- 
driven chimney-climber of the legend. 

He enjoys hanging up his stocking, 
now he knows the truth, and will never 
experience the pain of disillusionment. 
Many children suffer when they learn 
from a stranger that mother has deceived 
them. 

Tell your boy that the rings on the 
grass are made by mushrooms, but let 
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him " play " it is a fairies' dancing 
ground. It is so easy to keep a nice 
balance between the summer land of 
myth and the workaday world if you 
are patient in making him know facts; 
but allow a place for the poetry that is 
in him by giving full play to his pretty 
make-believe. 

Imagination is too little encouraged in 
children. Modern toys practically elim- 
inate it. What room is there for a vision 
in a model locomotive? a miniature motor 
car? 

A family of children finds immense joy 
in prancing for hours on chairs trans- 
formed by the powers of the imagination 
to so many chargers. A stick of kindling 
wood becomes Excalibur. The true land 
of make-believe is never entered by way 
of the expensive toy department. No 
hundred-dollar belle ever equalled the 
temperamental capacities of Dolly Dish- 
rag. 
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A Play Room 

Have an empty room — an attic, if it 
can be kept at all warm in winter, is 
quite perfect. Let there be old trunks 
bulging with clean (never soiled or 
frowsy) clothing for "dressing up." 
Let there be a broken chair or two 
for horses, wagons, autos. A few clean 
old curtains will insure some happy mar- 
riages; a clean old cloak is begging for 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The scenes will 
change from Rome to Bunker Hill; from 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to a German aeroplane, as 
quickly as a little child's unhampered 
thought. Have some old fairy books in 
this enchanted land: Grimm, Hans An- 
dersen, Baumbach's " Summer Legends." 

Let the room be sufficiently ventilated, 
but warm enough to keep the old-time 
garments from giving too chilly a wel- 
come. Let it be the children's own 
refuge from lessons, from censure, from 
callers; and only to be entered by you 
for such a special occasion as theatricals 
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(to which you are invited) and a weekly 
thorough cleaning and airing. 

Up to the present we have spoken of 
the imaginative faculty in the child of 
perfect physique with normal senses i 
robust frame. 

You may possibly argue, " My child is 
not physically perfect; he has had ade- 
noids, diseased tonsils, etc." 

Very well. But you can do much to 
put him in the way of greater health, 
mentally and physically, as in the follow- 
ing case : 



EXAMPLE 3 

Archie was a delicate boy, aged ten. 
He was shy and reserved, inclined to be 
secretive, with a nervous system easily 
shaken. His eyes were defective from 
myopic astigmatism. He was small and 
unattractive, often irritable in temper, 
but passionately fond of stories, showing 
a really remarkable literary discrimina- 
tion for his years. 

His mother was a very athletic, hand- 



. 
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some woman, with little natural sym- 
pathy for the weaknesses of her small 
boy. 



Night Feaes 

Archie was terrified if left alone in a 
dark room. So far as can be ascertained, 
he had never been frightened by ghost 
or bogey tales. He declares he saw 
" things move," and slept the greater 
part of the time with his head under the 
bed clothes, an unhealthy habit of which 
his mother could not break him , 

Ted's mother was on friendly terms 
with Archie's mother. One day she ven- 
tured to talk matters over with her. 

" If I were you I'd just lie down by 
his side, poor baby, and try to make a 
fine story of the ' moving things.' Archie 
has a beautiful mind. He tells my Ted 
the loveliest stories. Maybe he'll be a 
writer some day. Wouldn't that be 
splendid?" 

" I want him to be a business man like 
his father," replied the mother, " and I 
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simply couldn't waste my time talking 
nonsense to a silly little boy. I believe 
it is his liver, and I have dosed him until 
I am tired." 

" The poor baby! " sighed Mrs. Jones. 
" Don't you know that's the very worst 
thing you can do, weakening his little 
'tummie' with pills? What he needs is 
plenty of fresh air and something for 
his imagination to work on. I have an 
idea. Let him come over to our home 
for a while and see the cows milked, and 
go and find eggs, and sleep on our sleep- 
ing porch. It will be fine for Ted, who 
is getting a little too boisterous, and you 
will see if Archie doesn't come home 
playing tennis and riding horseback and 
with all the ghosts laid," she laughed. 

Have you learned that a request well 
interlarded with smiles generally wins? 
If not, it is a fact you need to 
learn in dealing with children. Ted's 
mother carried the day — she got hold of 
Archie. 

He stayed on the Jones' farm four 
months, gained fourteen pounds and rip- 
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ened an already active imagination to 
such an extent that at twelve years of 
age a local paper accepted his first con- 
tribution on the subject of Bee Keeping, 
an art into which he was initiated on 
this visit. The visit, indeed, proved the 
turning point in his life, transforming 
him mentally and physically. 

He is now a healthy boy, with the 
exception of his eye-sight. This troubles 
him little, as Mrs. Jones had him fitted 
with corrective spectacles. 



LESSON 1. 

Aim 

To help a child of seven years to over- 
come nervous terrors. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

If your child, absolutely healthy and 
normal in every respect is unaccountably 
afraid of feathers, say: 

" Come and sit by mother, here on this 
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chair. Mother has something so pretty 
to show you, but she cannot do it unless 
you promise first you will try to be brave. 
It is nothing that can hurt you, but 
something you don't like." 

" Feathers," says the boy, half pre- 
pared to run off. Put your arm around 
him. " Wait just a minute, son. 
Mother won't open the box at all un- 
less you ask her to. She wants to enjoy 
something pretty with you; to have us 
enjoy it together. 

" It is from Uncle Eric in Sierra 
Leone, Africa. He heard of your aqua- 
rium and thought you might like some 
African birds' feathers. 

" Now, dearie, there is nothing to hurt 
you. I think the reason you feel afraid 
of feathers is that once when you were 
a tiny baby I had a feather ruffle pinned 
to my neck and the pin went through the 
poor feathers and scratched you. Now, 
you see there's the reason. That's what 
we always try to find, don't we? 

" Do you think you'd like to be with 
mother when she opens uncle's present 
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and arrange a feather collection in your 
little museum? Don't say, 'Yes,' if you 
don't really want to, son. Think a min- 
ute before you answer." 

" I guess I'd like to see them, mother," 
he smiles. A moment later, " Oh, how 
lovely! What a bright humming bird! 
Not like those we saw in California. And 
an ostrich feather! What a beauty I I 
am glad I looked. I don't think I'D ever 
feel ' squirmy ' at feathers again." 

COMMENTS 

The delight of comparing the plume of 
the ostrich with the gem-like down of 
the tiny humming bird soon turned what 
might have become an obsession into a 
new interest, and the boy added a feather 
coDection to his little museum. 

Once a subject is talked over it loses 
half its horror. Always let the light in 
secret places. Mental fresh air and sun- 
Dght are as necessary to mental good 
health as the rays of the sun are to 
physical weD-being. Get to the very 
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bottom of it, and, if possible, have him 
make a joke of it. Bogies, like all lower 
organisms, cannot stand laughter, and 
vanish permanently when properly ridi- 
culed. But let him see it is fun first. 
Don't you laugh at it It is a very real 
thing to him, for in his mind, objective 
and subjective are one and the same, 
and you will be both cruel and foolish to 
make fun of suffering. Quicken his 
sense of humor and he will soon laugh 
at the ghosts and treat them almost as 
denizens of his make-believe world. It 
will be a real triumph for you if you 
can make happy play grow out of mor- 
bid fear, and it is possible to do it if you 
go about it the right way. 

Helping The Child to Acquis* In- 
formation 



Never reprove n little child for ques- 
tioning you. It is his right to question, 
your privilege to answer. A truly fine 
type of woman will realize that no ques- 
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tion asked by a little child could be 
embarrassing. 

Always treat his questions as worthy 
of an answer. If your child comes to you 
one day and asks you to tell him " What 
is the difference between father pussy 
and mother pussy?" (and he will do it 
in all probability when you are enter- 
taining guests in the living-room), do 
not hurt his feelings by showing annoy- 
ance at the question. 

" I cannot tell you now, dearie. It is 
a long story and I must talk now to my 
guests. But if you will come to me some 
evening when I am sitting quietly with 
plenty of time, I will gladly tell you all 
about it." 

You will, by speaking thus, not only 
make him happy, but you will demon- 
strate a much needed lesson to the good 
ladies visiting you, who, had you shown 
an unlovely embarrassment, would have 
probably indulged in an equally unlovely 
titter at his innocent query. 

When he reminds you of your promise, 
tell him the beautiful nature stories for 
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which he will be prepared by his knowl- 
edge of his own noble secret with mother, 
of which we spoke in our lessons on 
health. 

Encourage him to take a vital interest 
in natural history; let him have a little 
aquarium which is constantly replen- 
ished; encourage him to observe all the 
functions of plant, insect and animal life 
on his daily walks. 

A child's senses are alert because he is 
never checked in his quest for knowledge. 
People imagine that when they refuse to 
answer a child's question, he thinks no 
more about the subject leading to his 
inquiry. This is a grievous mistake. 
He will not only think of it, but will 
ask information from every person he 
meets, until he finally gets a reply, prob- 
ably in vulgar form and garbled truth. 



Nature Study 

The boy who is accustomed (shame to 
his parents) to think of every living thing 
as something to kill, will probably regard 
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nature study as " piffle " or " girls' stuff." 
This — to the lad's credit — is not his fault ; 
it is due to false views of life presented 
by a hunting father and an oversenti- 
mental mother who calls birds " birdies," 
and " poors " the beasts of the woodland, 
in a manner to nauseate any hoy with an 
ounce of commonsense in his make-up. 

Nature study is essentially manly 
study. It calls for scientific observation, 
patience and concentration. 

Let Uncle Jim come with his good 
Airedale " Jeff " into this self-styled 
" sporting " household. Frank will be 
quite as curious about his specimen case 
as he was about his father's gun. 



LESSON 2 
Aim 
To awaken a healthy interest in nature 
in an eight-year-old boy. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Uncle Jim announces at the breakfast 
table (not addressing Frank) : 
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" Saw something curious this morning, 
for so near town." 

" You did, eh," says father. " What 
was that? " 

" Partridge sitting," says Uncle Jim. 
" Ever see a partridge's nest, Frank ? " 
he adds. 

Frank (with his mouth full) shakes 
head. 

Querulous mother: "Oh, Frank! He 
is so impossible! " 

Uncle Jim: " Let him alone. Like to 
come with me and see it, Frank? You'll 
have to come right now if you do. Can't 
wait." 

" I was goin' to play ball with the 
other kids." 

" Better come with me, Frank. Play 
ball any old time." 

Pause. 

" Jeff nearly swallowed the whole boil- 
ing of 'em," continues Uncle. 

"'Say! Didn't know dogs eat birds." 

"You didn't? And you a sportsman? 
Well, I believe Jeff could help us a lot 
by sighting the birds now. I've trained 
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him the best sport is to live and let live. 
Never thought of it that way, did you, 
Frank?" (Uncle has his field glasses 
slung at his back, also a notebook and 
pencil in his pocket, which he does not 
yet produce.) After he has brought 
Frank into the woods, he takes out two 
books. " While I'm here we may as well 
be pals. I'm going to note down any 
birds we meet on our hikes. I want you 
to do the same. You might see a bird 
I missed. We'll put down the dates on 
which we see them." 

" Oh! I don't want any old notebook! 
I can remember the birds without that." 

" I doubt it. Anyway, I want you to 
keep note of everything we notice. We 
shall see many birds, and if they are 
all put down we can send a report to 
the commission at Washington. You 
know a lot of birds are becoming extinct. 
The Forestry wants to keep ' tab ' on 
all species. We might find something 
rare that way. Be a sport, Frank, and 
help me." 
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COMMENTS 

The boy has previously looked on out- 
door life as sport for the man (», e., 
killing wild things), sentimental feeding 
of " pretty birdies " or a " Oh, don't 
hurt the poor squirrels I " from the 
women folk. He now sees a manly 
man who not only cares for the birds 
themselves, their habits, their welfare, 
but who trains a sporting dog's instinct 
from death to life, making him a factor 
in the search for knowledge. 

The boy learns that a true sportsman 
is scientific, because his applied knowl- 
edge would even aid the government in 
bird protection. Because his uncle is 
a manly man and not a " sissy," he 
sees that accuracy (the keeping of a 
notebook) is demanded in order that his 
report be valid with the commission at 
Washington. 

Always treat your boy's questions, 
imaginative or scientific in character, 
as something of value that must be 
answered reasonably. 
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You are throwing away your sweetest 
prerogative when you deny yourself the 
advantage of opening out the flower of 
your little one's developing mentality. 
Once lost to you, his confidence is lost 
forever. 

If you live near old historic places, 
such as Concord, Lexington, or any of 
the towns through which " Paul Re- 
vere " rode on the memorable night, you 
can stimulate your boy's imagination by 
merely showing the houses, the roads 
even, connected with the story. He will 
then eagerly read not only Longfellow's 
spirited verses, but will delve deeper into 
the historical records of the time. This 
is particularly good when talking with 
an adolescent, for adolescent imagination 
develops amazingly by browsing among 
good books. 
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LESSON 3 
Aim 

To cultivate interest in nature. Boy 
of ten years. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
New Facts 

Algernon asks you why the moth looks 
" just like the tree trunk." 

" That is to protect it. The birds that 
would eat it and so make the species ex- 
tinct cannot easily find it, because, as you 
say, it looks almost exactly like the tree 
trunk. This is called by naturalists the 
' protective coloring ' in nature, and is 
designed to prevent the creatures being 
exterminated. As you know, in the Arc- 
tic regions, when all the land is white 
with snow, the creatures, such as foxes, 
birds, ermines, are white also. The polar 
bears, too, have white coats." 

" And why does the lightning come in 
a storm and yet we don't hear any thun- 
der for quite a while afterwards ? " 

" That's because light travels much 
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more quickly than sound. Like to read 
about it, my boy?" 

" Sure! I'd like to know such things 
as that. And mother — why is the sky 
blue? " 

" The sky is not blue. It looks blue 
to us because the light is reflected on the 
clouds of dust in our atmosphere and 
appears to be blue. This also is described 
in books." 

" Let's have them, mother. They don't 
teach things like that at school." 

COMMENTS 
This last is a big indictment of school 
methods. Occasionally an enthusiastic 
teacher (if she be interested along such 
lines herself) may give a few interesting 
facts outside the prescribed work for the 
scholastic year, but often she is auto- 
matic and atavistic to the last degree, and 
if the pupil asks a question outside the 
day's routine work, he is rewarded by a 
" call down." Therefore, fill in the cul- 
tural gaps of grade work and remember 
that your boy knows what he wants to 
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learn, and it is only by desire that knowl- 
edge comes. School should not be a 
forcing house. A general smattering of 
heterogeneous material and a few exam- 
inations passed by cramming are not and 
never can be the true marks of a mature 
and cultured mind. 

Always try to find the cause, not only 
of his little fancies, but his likes and dis- 
likes. If one knows the origin of an 
idea, it is so easy to build on it or 
destroy it. 



LESSON 4 
Aim 
To teach a child from three to ten 
years old to observe form and color of 
objects. 

PREPARATION 
Procure two picture postcards exactly 
alike, on which are pictured definite ob- 
jects in bright colors. Cut one of these 
cards into about six pieces of varying 
shapes and sizes. Do not cut upon 
straight lines only. A good plan is 
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to print a large " O " or " S " on the 
address side of the card and sever the 
card along the lines of the letter, then 
cut the remaining pieces into two or three 
odd-shaped parts. Place these pieces on 
a table beside the whole card. Do not 
let the child see you cut up the card. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Call the child and say to him, " Here 
is a new puzzle for you. See if you can 
put these pieces together so as to make 
another card just like this one," pointing 
to the whole one. When he has learned 
to put this severed card together quickly 
give him another cut up card without 
any whole one for a model and see if he 
can make a card of it. Next mix the 
pieces of the two cards, and let him pick 
out and put together the two cards- 
More cards, cut into smaller pieces and 
having on them less marked coloration, 
can he added from time to time; this 
will increase the difficulty of the exercise 
and intensify the child's interest. 

Supplement this exercise with ques- 
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tions as to form and* color like the follow- 
ing: Can you find me a leaf shaped just 
like this one? How many toes has the 
dog? How many has the cat? Is the 
pet rabbit's foot just like the cat's foot? 
Did you ever notice how the dog's eyes 
differ from the cat's? Can you go to 
the garden and get me a flower the exact 
color of this one? Did you ever notice 
whether the robin has any white in its 
outer tail feathers? Can you sort these 
scraps of cloth as to color? Stand be- 
fore this store window one minute by 
my watch; now turn your back to the 
window. How many objects can you 
name that are in the window? Is the 
red on this magazine cover the same kind 
of red that is on the new Journal cover? 
Put them together and see. 

In your walks point out color and 
forms to the child. 



COMMENTS 
The plan outlined combines two ex- 
cellent methods of training the eye; it 
teaches matching of colors and obser- 
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vation of forms at the same time and 
lends the added interest of a game. 

A mother can well afford to give time 
to instruction such as this, for the boy or 
girl will enjoy life much more fully if 
taught really to observe what comes 
within the field of vision, and, further- 
more, will be better qualified to take up 
any trade or profession, no matter what 
it may be. 

CONCENTRATION 
An imaginative child of the dreamer 
type requires careful handling. 

LESSON 5 

Aim 
To deal tvith a youth fourteen years 
old, who is pondering over the past 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
" Well, sonnie, do you know mother 

has written three letters since we last 

spoke?" 

" Have you, mother? I was thinking 
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I wish there were Indians to fight or 
something to do now like what the boys 
did long ago." 

" Indians " of Today 
" But, dear, there are lots of things 
to do now. There is help you can give 
me in the house. There are boys down 
in the village who want to learn wood 
carving and who cannot afford even the 
night class. How would you like to 
give them some lessons? You could try 
these new designs you drew yesterday 
evening and then perhaps all compete 
together for the Crafts Prize at the end 
of the year. Wouldn't that be doing 
something? Then you can help me with 
the social-service work. My dear boy, 
there are plenty of ' Indians ' to fight. 
The poor real Indians ought never to 
have been fought. They were on their 
own ground which we stole from them. 
What have you been reading? " 
" ' The Deerslayer.' " 
" These are cruel old books. I'll find 
you plenty of things if you want to be 
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up and doing. Only don't overdo, son, 

and don't ever begin anything you can't 

finish. But I know you won't do that." 

COMMENTS 

You appeal to his pride by telling him 
not to overdo. You obviously expect 
intellectuality and perseverance, thereby 
inducing them in your son. 

One of the most difficult faculties to 
develop in a girl is the quality of con- 
centration. Her attention is easily dis- 
tracted, more even than the boy's, and 
she will fidget and demand frequent 
change of occupation. 

If, however, she is to be successful in 
school or in after life, she must learn to 
concentrate. 

LESSON 6 

Aim 
To assist a girl of eleven years to 
concentrate her mind. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
In the first place give simple, nourish- 
ing food; do not overtax her digestive 
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organs. Then provide a cool place for 
the child to do her so-called work. If 
possible, have a cool porch shaded by- 
awnings or vines for her studio and sew- 
ing-room. 

Begin your operations early in the day, 
preventing any unduly exciting influence 
from reaching the child. Do not speak 
of unusual, horrifying neighborhood hap- 
penings. These, indeed, must never be 
told to children, nor, as you value your 
own mental health, dwelt upon by you. 



A Typical Summer Day 

After breakfast say, " Come, dear, let's 
go to the porch and begin our work." 
Go with her to the veranda and stay with 
her until she becomes interested in what 
she is doing. Help her in her sewing; 
provide fashion books from which she can 
pattern dresses for her doll. 

Say, " Why, Mary, that dress is charm- 
ing, and so neatly finished. It looks like 
an ' imported ' one. I think I have a 
piece of brown velvet that will make a 
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delightful coat and hat to keep Gladys 
(the doll) warm in winter. I will show 
you how to make it; and we will line 
it with peach-blossom satin like mother's 
sealskin." 

See that she is really interested, then 
leave her for an hour or so, returning 
at intervals to see that all is going 
smoothly. 

Do not mistakenly extend the period 
of work until it becomes tiresome and 
uninteresting. If the child shows fatigue, 
immediately discontinue the work, but 
have her put away all materials. Then 
have wholesome exercise planned, if pos- 
sible, with other children — brothers and 
sisters or friends and neighborhood com- 
panions. 

After a morning of play in the shady 
yard, have the noon meal in a cool, well- 
ventilated room; make the conversation 
as amusing and cheerful as possible. 

After the meal, take her into the cool 
front room and put her to sleep. Have 
the blinds drawn to protect her from the 
sun and to insure her attention being 
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absolutely concentrated upon the act of 
going to sleep. 

When she awakes refreshed and smil- 
ing, give her a cool bath, followed by a 
brisk rub-down; dress her in clean, sen- 
sible clothes, so that should she want to 
play again in the latter part of the after- 
noon she will not be prevented by inap- 
propriate clothing. 

Then, after supper, it would be fine if 
father would read to all the children. 
This would make an appropriate, cul- 
tural and healthful ending to a happy 
and inspiring day. 

COMMENTS 
Tactful consideration of childish abil- 
ity and childish limitation, together with 
due recognition of sanitary and healthful 
conditions, will immensely facilitate the 
acquisition of concentrative faculties on 
the part of the little girl. But, of neces- 
sity, the lesson must be continually re- 
peated (this without satiating the child) 
in order that action may develop into 
habit. 
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Watch your little one's talents, work 
along the lines of their development, and 
hy absorption in the work loved will 
come the precious habit of concentration 
on any subject taken up. 

Imagination can be directed but never 
urged in any given direction: the higher 
the type of the imaginative child the 
more he walks the secret places alone. 
Your love may follow him and he will 
then show you his treasure house. 

The following example is concerned 
with a sixteen-year-old girl devoted to 
excessive novel reading. 



Mrs. Craig looked up from her fancy 
work and saw Marguerite coming home 
with a book under her arm. 



Excessive Novel Reading 

Mrs. Craig sighed and said to herself, 
"Another novel! Her school dress 
needs mending, and I wanted her to 
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bake a cake for me. She does nothing 
but read, and what is worse, I don't 
know the books she reads." This last 
thought gave her a brilliant idea. Mar- 
guerite was now on the porch. Her 
mother greeted her smilingly: 

" Marguerite, I see you have another 
book from the town library. I wish I 
could read it, too. Let's read it together. 
Sit right down here and begin at once. 
As soon as you are tired I'll take a 
turn at it." 

" I'm afraid you won't like it," faltered 
Marguerite. 

"Why?" 

" The girls said it was a ' thriller.' " 
said Marguerite, defiantly. 

" We'll read it together and discuss it. 
If we don't agree, our discussion will be 
all the more interesting." 

No other course seemed open to Mar- 
guerite than to do as she was asked, so 
she seated herself near her mother and 
began the book. 

Mrs. Craig listened attentively. Her 
eyes widened in astonishment at the Ian- 
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guage and character description, but she 
said nothing, reserving her opinion for 
the final discussion. After Marguerite 
had read for an hour her mother said, 
" Now, I'll read a while to rest your 
voice and you can sew if you like. I 
heard you say your dress needed mend- 
ing." 

Marguerite glanced up quickly to see 
if she could discover signs of disapproval. 
Mrs. Craig's face showed nothing but 
contentment and sincere enjoyment; 
Marguerite brought her dress and 
mended it while her mother resumed 
the reading. 

" Is there anything else you want to 
have mended? If so, I'll do it while you 
read again," said Mrs. Craig. 

" Why, yes, I wish you would mend 
my silk glove. You can do it so much 
better than I." The glove received at- 
tention while Marguerite read. 

After a while her mother said, " There 
is barely time to bake a cake before night. 
I'll read to you while you make it. Mrs. 
Dennison said Blanche could beat her 
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making cakes. I'm sure, with a little 
practice, you can beat me." 

Together they went to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Craig sat in a low rocker and read 
while Marguerite played cook. There 
were a few necessary interruptions as 
to sugar, flour and " flavoring," but Mrs. 
Craig said, " We'll have several hours to 
read after supper, and tomorrow is Sun- 
day. We can read tomorrow afternoon 
as much as you like." 

Sunday afternoon Mrs. Craig, though 
reluctant to forego her usual program of 
journal reading and letter writing, fully 
realized that Marguerite was giving up 
her usual high-speed reading to the 
slower reading aloud and wisely decided 
the occasion worth the sacrifice. 

When the book was finished Marguer- 
ite found that she could not well defend 
her literary choice. Mrs. Craig made an 
agreement with her that they read and 
discuss their reading together in future, 
taking turns in selecting the book to be 
read. 
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COMMENTS 

This wise mother avoided irritating the 
girl by forbidding the trashy novel. By 
reading it slowly, the girl recognized its 
poor literary value, its distorted view- 
point. In this manner she acquired both 
literary discrimination and a knowledge 
of low ethical standards as demonstrated 
by a typical " best seller." Her mother's 
skilful offer to alternate the choice of 
books in future would gradually elim- 
inate the girl's desire for this class of 
fiction by cultivating her taste for better 
things. Thus showing that only by sub- 
stituting the good and fine for the worth- 
less and unlovely can any growth, physi- 
cal or mental, be logically made. 

This truth is continually demonstrated 
throughout the Course herein presented. 
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To stimulate practical planning in . 
boy of ten. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
" Come along, Tommy, you look quite 
tired and hot. How many ' sets ' have 
you played? Six? No wonder. Sit 
down, son, and let's talk. How shall 
we spend our vacation? " 

" Are we going to the seashore this 
summer or to the river?" 

"Which do you want, Tommy?" 
" I like the river for the fresh-water 
seaweeds, but I want some sea anemones 
and other things for the aquarium, so 
I hope we go to the ocean." 
" And the swimming? " 
" I like that, too. If we go to the sea, 
will you play you are drowning? In 
real deep water? We'll be in a boat, 
dive and rescue you. It would be a 
dandy good game, and teach us lots, too, 
wouldn't it, mother?" 
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" Well, I suppose I'll play ' drown- 
ing. 1 Only don't be too realistic." 

"What's that, mother?" 

" Why, don't make me too uncomfort- 
ahle — water in ears, or tickling the soles 
of my feet, ' Just to see that I'm alive,' 
as you did poor Algie Comstock last 
summer." 

" You're not a ' sissy boy.' " 

" If I were, I wouldn't be alive! " 

" Yes," pursues Tommy. " I certainly 
want more sea anemones, and a few star- 
fish would be good, too. . . . 

"Then there are clam-bakes! And I 
want to see if there is really a bright 
green ray when the sun sets, as it says 
in that old story book of dad's by Jules 
Verne." 

His voice trails off into silence. He 
is thinking hard. 



COMMENTS 

By what lawyers call " leading ques- 
tions," you have set his imagination at 
work. He is off on the Maine coast, 
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planning ahead what may be done there. 
You have assisted him in gathering facts 
having a common focus — the seashore 
thus materializing abstract dreaming to 
concrete action. 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

General education, with its two turn- 
ing places, the seventh year, when the 
child first starts the grades, and the sea- 
son approaching puberty, that is, the 
period between the tenth and fifteenth 
year, must be dealt with. Imagination 
is of infinite help all the years of growth, 
illuminating difficult places and relieving 
the tedium of the way. 

It is presupposed you teach your child 
his alphabet (for the sake of early musi- 
cal instruction) before you send him to 
school. Also that you have read to him 
of the best; short, easy pieces from the 
poems of Whittier, Longfellow, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Blake, Stevenson, from 
prose works such as Lamb's " Tales from 
Shakespeare," and the fairy stories of 
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Andersen, laying thereby a cultural foun- 
dation. 

Do not read to your child silly verses 
" for children." The great masters write 
much that is sufficiently simple to be 
understood by the smallest child. Re- 
member, your child is not stupid. He 
is a finely tuned harp for your fingers 
to play. 

Do not jangle the strings by inane 
rhymes. Shelley's " Sensitive Plant " has 
been loved by a little child of five years 
who appreciated its exquisite rhythm and 
the sweetness of the lady described who 
cared for the " poor banished insects." 

A taste for the best cannot begin too 
early. To preinduce a taste for the in- 
sipid in literature is equivalent to having 
your music teacher train in vamping rag- 
time in place of teaching Bach. 



Music 

Musical instruction may begin as soon 
as your child knows his letters. If he 
has no taste for it, let him give it up. 
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No one has a right to inflict unwilling, 
inartistic piano-murder on neighbors or 
long-suffering friends. Your child, even 
if naturally musical, may regard the daily 
practice as unnecessary drudgery. You 
feel it doubtful if any good will accrue 
from the task done. 



LESSON 8 
Aim 



To assist a child in practicing music 
lessons. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

: >irectly after breakfast say to little 
daughter, aged twelve: 

" Mary, would you like better to help 
scrub the dining-room floor or practice a 
short while on the piano? I do not want 
you to practice more than half an hour." 

She will probably choose to practice: 
for one reason, the scrubbing is harder 
work; for another, by allowing her free 
choice, and hinting you do not wish her 



' 
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to spend an unduly long time in pianistic 
work, you arouse in her no spirit of op- 
position. She attacks the detested scales 
with new " vim," Half an hour is not 
long, she thinks, and, instead of contin- 
ually turning to watch that slow-moving 
minute hand, she will probably employ 
her time in really intelligent and profit- 
able work. 

You must always try to let her have 
half an hour's practice immediately after 
breakfast. Daughter is rested, her 
thought currents as yet undisturbed, her 
memory active. There is less likelihood 
of objections to the noise from disagree- 
able neighbors, of interruptions from 
your social visitors, of friction from teas- 
ing brothers who, at this time, are not 
tired out. Practicing when physically 
tired is valueless educationally. Music 
is an art as well as a science; its would- 
be votaries must possess mental as well 
as manual skill. Hands unsteady from 
playing games or wearied by housework 
are unfitted for playing the simplest exer- 
cise. Let your girl play her scales and 
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exercises and study her new piece in the 
morning half hour. 

Give her useful hints on how to prac- 
tice: 

" Mary, first have the right-hand part 
perfect, then your left hand. Next play 
your piece very slowly with both hands 
until perfectly correct. Never ' rush at ' 
your piece in strict ' Tempo,' breaking 
down half a dozen times at the weak 
point where the difficulty comes in. You 
must not ever do that." 

This last is an execrable habit, not to 
be tolerated one instant. It leads to in- 
accurate reading and musical illiteracy, 
making a vulgar performer. 

Have daughter utilize the half hour 
before supper in keeping up the practice 
of pieces already learned. If possible let 
her memorize them accurately by heart. 
This is fine training for her memory, as 
not only correct notation, but shading, 
pedalling and artistic interpretation must 
all be remembered and accounted for as 
perfectly as her powers as a performer 
permit. 
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Praise for good work done is the finest 
incentive to further effort; ridicule, a 
subtle poison to successful endeavor — 
never employ the latter. Much nervous 
energy is expended in pianistic work ; the 
reaction and sense of hopelessness en- 
gendered by your injudicious laughter 
when your sensitive girl " falls down " 
in her little performance, may be serious 
and far-reaching in ill effects. Give her 
a just meed of praise for honest work 
done. Her progress will be your re- 
ward. 

COMMENTS 

The appeal used in the beginning 
of Lesson 8 should not often be re- 
peated. It is suggested here merely as 
a means to get the child started to 
practice on this particular occasion. 
Other methods should be used afterward 
to kindle the child's interest, such as 
telling about the greatest musicians in 
the world, approving the child on his 
accomplishments on the piano, etc. Some 
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parents have succeeded in bridging across 
critical times by offering so much money 
as a prize for learning to play a piece 
within a certain time. 

Music, unless exceptional ability marks 
a student's destiny as that of an ultimate 
professional, is only one item of a liberal 
education; its place must not be made 
unduly prominent. If this happen, it 
will conflict with other duties. This is 
undesirable. Let your child regard it 
as a branch of mathematics; its interest 
will be enhanced if you show her its 
acoustical side. Tell her its place in ap- 
plied physics. Each subject will receive 
impetus by implied relationship. 

The " Progressive School of Piano," 
edited by Leopold Godowsky, is possibly 
the most logical method to study. En- 
dorsed by the leading virtuosi of the day, 
it is progressive in actuality as well as 
in name; each book is prefaced by a 
biographical account of the composer 
and analysis of the composition. Your 
daughter may learn from it something 
of musical history as well as a correct 
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rendition of standard works along the 
lines of the best musical tradition. 



Fokeign Languages 

A child reads easily and eagerly at 
ten years of age. It is a good time to 
begin foreign languages, the memory be- 
ing very retentive, the imitative faculty 
alert. Talk with your child and insist 
on a correct pronunciation. 



Literature 

A boy or girl of fifteen should be free 
to choose his or her own literature. Do 
not irritate the children by taking away 
a book. You find them reading some- 
thing undesirable. Then, as advised earl- 
ier, discuss it. If it be literature it will 
do no one any real harm. 

A love of reading, a taste for the best 
in fiction and belles lettres, cannot be too 
early developed. 

Read a sufficiently long portion from 
" St. Ives," " Treasure Island," by Rob- 
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ert Louis Stevenson; a " Mowgli " story 
from one of the Rudyard Kipling 
" Jungle Books." Leave off after the 
manner of a magazine serial — just at an 
exciting place! You will be asked im- 
patiently, "What happens next?" Say 
casually : 

" I am busy now, dear. I can't read 
any more. I'm sorry. If you like you can 
finish the story yourself. I'll put it here 
on this shelf. Look! All these books 
are by the same writer. You can take 
any of them at any time you wish." 

Free from compulsion, your boy will 
certainly take down " Treasure Island." 
When he finds " such a dandy book " he 
will demand others by the same magic 
hand. A cultivated taste must develop. 
Dime " bloody terrors " will shrink in 
charm as the virile pirates depicted by a 
master touch will outshine the futile crap- 
shooters described in the " literature " on 
the railroad bookstall. 
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A Book List 

Have a crowd of friendly fiction and 
inspiring miscellaneous books on a shelf 
at the level of the boy's eyes. Every li- 
brarian knows that is the psychological 
point first looked at I 

A few suggested volumes for a family 
of children between seven and eighteen 
years are: 

The complete works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The complete works of Barrie. 

The complete works of Hawthorne. 

" Tom Cringle's Log." 

" The Cloister and the Hearth," by 
Charles Reade. 

" Lorna Doone," by R. D. Blackmore. 

" Sesame and Lilies," by Ruskin. 

" Queen of the Air," by Ruskin. 

"The Essays of Elia," by Charles 
Lamb. 

" Life of Charles Lamb," by E. V. 
Lucas. 

The various colored " fairy books," 
edited by Andrew Lang. 
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The novels of Jane Austen. 

The navels of Charlotte Bronte. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling. 

The novels and stories of Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 

The novels and stories of T. B. 
Aldrich. 

The novels and stories of Henry 
James. 

The novels and stories of Thackeray. 

The novels and stories of Dickens. 

" Morte d'Arthure," by Sir Thomas 
Malory. 

More's " Utopia." 

Plato, " Phaedo," translated by Pro- 
fessor Jowett. 

Plato, " Republic," translated by Pro- 
fessor Jowett. 

Epictetus, Bohn Library. 

Aristotle, " Ethics," Bohn Library. 

Tacitus, " Annals," Bohn Library. 

Spenser, " Faerie Queene." 

Chaucer, " Canterbury Tales." 

Robert Browning's Complete Poetical 
Works. 

Tennyson's " Idylls of the King." 
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Patronize a good circulating library, if 
possible, and read the best fiction of 
the day — Galsworthy, Bennett, Dreiser, 
Hardy ; not Hall Caine and George Barr 
McCutcheon. 

It is hoped you have many books in 
your library beyond the few indicated. 

Do not allow badly written books in 
your home because you think they are 
" good in tone." No good can come from 
reading a badly written, ill-constructed 
story, and it is foolish to waste valuable 
space by having it in the house. 

Poor literature is inexcusable. Sur- 
round your family with good mental food, 
as you would with nourishing food for 
their bodies. A girl whose brains are 
addled by reading cheap stories in her 
childhood will " rave " in her twenties 
over mental drivel fit for the scrap heap. 
Really fine, strong literature is an en- 
during joy and priceless heritage. 
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School Studies 

It may seem difficult for you at first 
to sustain the children's interest in the 
various subjects of the school course. 
Find the favorite subject. Not by di- 
rect questioning, for that results in shy- 
ness which paralyzes a child's discrimi- 
nation, but by letting him tell you of his 
day's work. 

" The spelling was the best fun," he 
will say. And, " We had a dandy time 
at arithmetic." Or he may tell you of 
work done at drill, at painting, at model- 
ing in clay. Having found the topic pre- 
ferred, form the points of contact with 
tasks disliked: 

" You love to hear teacher tell stories. 
Well, if you learn to spell and read 
easily, you will be able to enjoy lovely 
books and fairy tales and history, too. 
Perhaps one day you will even invent 
stories for yourself and write them down 
for other children to enjoy." 

His imagination is kindled. His am- 
bition fired. He will try to force him- 
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self to learn the objectionable subject, 
until it ceases to annoy him. 

Your boy may like drawing and wish 
to become an engineer. Yet arithmetic 
is shirked and disliked : 

" You can never become an engineer 
unless you master mathematics thor- 
oughly. Engineers are mathematicians 
first and draughtsmen afterwards." 

This stimulates his interest. He will 
attack decimals with new courage. 

Give him a vision. We all need it. 
There come times when a boy's growing 
independence leads him to question very 
urgently the reason for following a cus- 
tom demanding so much hard toil with 
so few visible results. 

Your boy of fifteen years may come 
home resolved to give up the further 
study of algebra. He has studied it for 
exactly two weeks. 
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school duties spring to the front in con- 
versation, glide over them quickly and 
take up something in which he delights. 
So end the evening. 

Mother's Interest 

The next morning manage to rouse 
your boy in time to go over school mat- 
ters. After having his enthusiastic re- 
port on the latest events in athletics, best 
loved studies, etc., say, " How is algebra 
coming on? You've decided to quit; 
how's that? I wonder if that's the only 
way out. 

" You have had some trouble with the 
problems; let's see just exactly where 
the hitch is. It might be any one of 
several causes; we'll chase them down. 

" Is the teacher able to pull the others 
in the class through all right? . . . 
Well, then, if she makes nearly all of 
the others understand, it isn't her fault. 
Then, too, the text-book must be all right 
if others manage it fairly well. Do you 
have time enough to study your lesson? 
Only thirty minutes a day! That 
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isn't nearly enough. There's our trouble- 
maker. You watch your program today 
and see first where you can pick up some 
time and I'll go over this again when you 
come home." 

In the afternoon cover these points; 
find time m the school program and at 
home for all the work algebra needs ; 
have your boy name some of his best 
friends who are succeeding famously in 
algebra; have him show you the ground 
he has covered in his book (whether you 
understand algebra or not) ; be prepared 
to show him how mathematics is used in 
aeronautics (his favorite sport) and lead 
him to say that a man can never handle 
flying machine problems unless he is well 
up in mathematics Offer him help, re- 
viewing all the lessons. Arrange for 
or propose a tutor. Show that you mean 
to see him through. Call on his teacher 
and bring her encouraging words back 
to your boy. Have him believe that you 
will move heaven and earth to see that 
he is well started in algebra. 

In a week invite his teacher to a social 
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hour in your home. Let her tell you 
some anecdotes about famous mathema- 
ticians and induce her by other means to 
show some of the fascinating features of 
her subject. Speak very little of your 
boy's hard time. 

Watch the boy to see he understands 
each new subject before he leaves it. A 
few weeks of reasonable success must be 
secured at all costs. 

The period from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth year is a crucial one in boyish 
life. His body and soul reach out in 
vague desires to scale the heights of his 
imaginative outlook. 

He wastes time in day dreams of the 
things he could do with success if he had 
" a chance." He could earn money, 
would be independent to choose his own 
pathway. He wouldn't have to ask for 
money for ball games, etc. 

School alone stands between him and 
his wishes. He hates history, reading 
and arithmetic. He despises his teacher. 
" Why not just quit, face the world like 
a man," and so forth? 
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LESSON 10 

Aim 

To keep a hoy of fourteen in school 
through the eighth grade. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

This is a problem that needs tact and 
patience. For you must help him by 
suggestion to " swing back to normal." 

Talk a while to your doctor; and re- 
member that after the boy has passed 
the crisis, he will be more willing to 
continue his school education until such 
time as he discovers his place in the 
world. 

First find the reason why he wishes to 
leave school. There are three generally 
acknowledged causes; he may want to be 
independent ; he may be awake to his 
possibilities as a wage earner; or he may 
want more money than he is at present 
allowed. 

Presuming that the boy's interest is 
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mechanical, adopt the method repre- 
sented in the following plan: 

Father: " I have a chance to go 
through the munition plant Saturday, 
mother." 

You will, without doubt, gain your 
boy's interest if you make the remark 
in his hearing. 

Boy: "Do you suppose I could go 
along, father ? " 



Trained Workmen Wanted 

In the meantime, if possible, secure an 
interview with some friend who is a 
responsible man in the plant, letting him 
know that your boy is on the verge of 
leaving school. Tell him of your boy's 
interest in mechanics and ask him to help 
you in any way he can to put the matter 
up to the boy in a practical way so as 
to show the need of a high school or col- 
lege education in the business world. 

Make it a point to let your boy remain 
longest in the department in which he 
shows most interest. 
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" I want to show you how the rifle- 
barrels are made, Lawrence, how clearly 
you can see through them. Do you see 
how they are grooved inside? This is 
to make the bullet whirl as it goes 
through the rifle so that it will keep 
straight on its course," etc. 

After you have gained the boy's inter- 
est in some such way, direct the conver- 
sation to what possibilities there may be 
for the boy to get a position in this plant 
or any such manufacturing concern. 

Your friend may now break in by 
saying: 

" Well, I tell you. We are on the 
lookout for promising young fellows all 
the time. There is plenty of unskilled 
labor; what we need is skilled men who 
have had high school, and, if possible, 
college training." 

COMMENTS 

This method may be applied to every 
parallel case, always presenting facts to 
your boy in such a manner that he may 
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become really interested. Then, having 
gained his interest, you can by degrees 
tactfully show him by indirect means 
the necessity (first from the practical side 
only) of remaining in school a few more 
years. 

This lesson is given on the supposition 
that your boy desires to earn money. By 
keeping him in touch with a man holding 
a responsible position, whose opinion, 
therefore, will be respected, he will learn 
that there is little chance in the business 
world today for any boy without at least 
a high-school education. The boy will 
thus be helped to think things over for 
himself. 

If you antagonized him by speaking 
not only of finishing his eighth grade, but 
of a course at " Tech," you would assur- 
edly lose your point. 

Be satisfied that he decides to finish his 
present year's schooling ; within that time 
he may himself see the necessity for fur- 
ther training. 

It is a fine plan to talk over school 
problems. But never let a boy or girl 
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tell tales. If the children dispute among 
themselves, keep out of it 



"I d. 



EXAMPLE 

" You are as bad as Jimmy. If your 
hat is lost, your clothes torn, don't imag- 
ine you are a suffering martyr. Didn't 
you start the quarrel, sonny boy? " 

" I — guess so." 

A silence. 

" But you won't next time, dear, be- 
cause it's not right to fight unless you 
see a boy being cruel to an animal or 
to a smaller boy." 

Tattling Discouraged 

Huxley said, " It is for you to find 
out why your ears are boxed." The 
boy finds you can see from his viewpoint; 
that you do not interfere. He will con- 
fide in you and learn that he is not to 
fight for an insufficient reason. 

To the daughter you may say: 
I do not want to hear about Susan. 
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Don't gossip, dear. Keep out of school 
tittle-tattle. You go to school to learn 
lessons. If you make some friends — all 
right. Mother will always be pleased to 
see them. But if they talk about each 
other and say unkind things, especially 
about any little girl who does better work 
in her grade than they do — then mother 
does not want to know them ; because she 
doesn't like silly, jealous little girls." 



COMMENTS 

Let your daughter realize you will not 
tolerate gossip. If we are to have a fine, 
intellectual, whole-souled type of woman 
in the future we must eliminate pettiness. 
It holds back women's social and eco- 
nomic status more than any inability to 
vote. 

Never criticize the school teacher in 
front of your children. Watch her 
methods; cultivate her acquaintance if 
you will, in order to estimate her value 
as your child's instructor. Be fair to 
her; do nothing to lessen the children's 
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respect for her by belittling her in their 
presence. 

It sometimes seems a good plan to 
speak of what you once did at school. 
Do not improve the occasion. You prob- 
ably were impertinent often and did the 
same aggravating tricks you find hard 
to forgive in your daughter. You may 
even have had a touch of the " devil " 
that shows in your son. 

Remember that methods and discipline 
were different when you went to school. 
The advantage is entirely on the side of 
your children. 

A general talk on school subjects is 
a good thing. Topics gathered from 
daily papers or in father's office life often 
relate directly or indirectly to the lessons. 
Show by real interest you are pleased 
when your child comes out at the top 
of the class. Only don't make prigs or 
" sissy boys." Remember, a healthy boy 
has to scrap occasionally, puppy-wise. 
An " unco guid " child is too often a 
near-pathological type. 

If your atmosphere be sweet, genial, 
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wholesome and sunny, the boy will not 
wish to pain you by real naughtiness. 
Plenty of love and laughter and a total 
absence of nagging will insure tasks be- 
ing accomplished for their own sake, 
and the dreary word, " duty," that broke 
the spirit of the " Fairchild family," and 
bored subsequent generations will fall 
into disuse. 

Let the children grapple with the diffi- 
culties in their lessons. If a lesson has 
obviously not been properly explained, 
say: 

" Andrew, I don't think you under- 
stand the rule and if you don't you can- 
not do the problem. Suppose you write 
it down now with mother. Wouldn't 
that be fun? See which of us can do it 
right first." 

You can thoroughly explain the rule 
and see that he understands it and its 
practical application. 

By doing it with him you add a zest 
to the problem and greatly increase his 
interest. To ask a few questions pleas- 
antly, not critically, as to his studies, is 
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a very good way to keep au courant with 
his school progress. 



Buy the Best 

In buying tools (i. e., books, drawing 
instruments, etc.) always buy the best. 
Have the books strongly bound. Then 
let each child choose some pretty, bright- 
colored cloth and cover his own. A de- 
lightful evening may be spent this way 
and the writing and pasting of labels 
will be considered fun. At the same time 
the child will be learning care. 



PROBLEM 1 

" My son of eleven is an interesting 
and healthy boy but he apparently has 
no ambition, at least for school work. 
He is perfectly content if his marks are 
passing and does not strive to excel. 
In a sense he is a dreamer. He is 
intensely interested in gardening, flowers 
and birds of all kinds, fishing, hunting 
and in making collection of various ob- 
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jects. How can I get him more inter- 
ested in his school studies?" 



SOLUTION 

The type of your eleven-year-old son 
is very familiar to me. The fact that his 
ambitions are not strong for school stud- 
ies need cause you no worry. In fact, 
his attitude toward school studies is quite 
natural, considering his inclinations along 
the other lines that you suggested. 

Do not nag this boy about his school 
work. The proper way to handle him 
is to enter into those activities which 
bring him most delight. As often as you 
can conveniently plan to do so, take a 
walk with him in search of flowers or 
birds or beautiful stones. If he espe- 
cially likes birds, get him a bird book 
containing colored pictures and descrip- 
tions of various common birds which he 
can take along with him for reference 
and identification. Buy him a small field 
glass, through which he can see birds at a 
distance more plainly. 

After thus entering into his activities, 
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visit his school teacher and tell her that 
you are working cut a plan to make your 
son more interested in his school work. 
Tell her your plan is to enter more into 
the boy's interests and then after doing 
this, to help him make out a study sched- 
ule and insist upon his getting better 
grades. Suggest to this boy's teacher 
since you have been catering to him in 
his outside interests, that you think it 
would be a good thing if she would talk 
to him in a friendly way about his bird 
trips. This would cause the boy to like 
the teacher better and he would be more 
inclined to study to please the teacher. 
A great deal depends upon how well 
the boy likes his teacher. 

If this boy's teacher had a few other 
boys whose grades were low, she might 
do well to take the group bird hunting 
some evening after school. By talking 
and laughing with the boys, agreeing 
with everything they say and making 
them enjoy themselves, she would gain 
their confidence and good-will and would 
be repaid in days to follow. 
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But no matter what the teacher de- 
cides to do, let everything you say to 
the boy about studies suggest that he is 
interested. Do not let any expression of 
yours suggest that the lessons are dis- 
liked. Show an interest yourself in what- 
ever book he has in hand. Ask some easy 
question which suggests that you are 
interested. Whenever you possibly can, 
either in taking a walk with the boy or 
in the regular routine, connect some ob- 
servation or experience with something 
which he has just been studying in a text- 
book or something which he soon will 
study. 

If this particular boy keeps his grades 
safely above the passing mark, you need 
have little concern about him. The aim 
of education should be to develop the 
child's natural capacities. And it seems 
that your child's capacities are not along 
the line of his present studies. It is no 
reflection on the boy that he doesn't like 
these present studies. 

However, if you feel there is danger 
of his not passing, I would suggest that 
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you show him such a good time when you 
go with him on a " hike " that he will 
want you to go all the time. If this is 
the case you can tell him that if his 
grades are all up to 80% by a certain 
time (a few days hence) you will go 
with him on a long excursion. Hasten 
to add that in case you go, you will take 
along some " eats." 



PROBLEM 2 

" My boy wants to quit school and go 
to work— doesn't seem to be doing any 
good, rather ' girl struck ' and wants to 
' try his wings.' Your help will be ap- 
preciated." 



So your boy wants to quit school and 
go to work. There is a close connection 
between his wanting to do this and the 
fact that he is " girl struck." 

Your description of the situation was 
very brief, but in analyzing the case, I 
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should say the fact that he is " girl 
struck " is the first and most important 
cause of his wanting to quit school. Boys 
want more money to spend on girls than 
they can get hold of, as a rule, and this 
fact causes them to want to begin work 
and make the money for which they feel 
they are in such great need. 

To offset this particular reason for his 
wanting to quit school, you might ar- 
range to increase his weekly allowance. 
A proper way of approaching the subject 
would be something like this: " Well, son, 
I believe that you are quite old enough 
now to know how to take good care of 
your money and so I have in mind in- 
creasing your weekly allowance. I want 
you to have enough money to be able to 
spend a little and have a fairly good time 
while you are going to school now, and 
at the same time be saving enough on 
your college fund so that you will have 
money to spend when you go away to 
college." 

End your talk by telling him how 
much you propose giving him per week 
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as an allowance. You would do well to 
have this talk just after he has been in 
touch with some admired college man. 

There may be several minor causes for 
his wanting to quit school. Perhaps he 
doesn't like his teacher. Perhaps he fears 
the coming exams. Perhaps he doesn't 
understand some particularly hard study. 
Perhaps, just like most pupils in the 
spring time of the year when everything 
is so beautiful out-doors, he feels the 
schoolroom is a soit of prison, which 
he naturally dislikes. I have known some 
cases in which there was too much nag- 
ging at home about school studies and 
too little co-operation in the matter of 
the child's outside interests, resulting in 
friction and a feeling of antagonism 
which causes the youth to threaten to 
drop school work. Still another cause, 
and by no means the least important, is 
the lack of interest in the schoolroom 
and on the playground. An extraordi- 
nary teacher, of course, will make school- 
room work seem interesting to her pupils 
and the right kind of play at intermis- 
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sions ought to be interesting enough al- 
most in itself to make the child want to 
continue school. 

In conversation with this boy, pass over 
lightly the matter of the present teacher's 
short-comings or defects. The proper 
thing to do is to emphasize in his mind 
the attractive features about the next 
year's school work. 

I would suggest that you have a little 
confidential talk with the boy's teacher 
for next year. Jot down all the attrac- 
tive points about the year's work. For 
example, find out all you can about next 
year's class organization and class func- 
tions. Give him the impression that in 
order to be in the " swim " next year, he 
would of course have to be in school 
because the school crowd doesn't have 
much to do with outsiders. 

Above all, get him interested in the 
school's athletics for next year if you 
can. Play up in his mind the advantages 
of being on a high school team and play 
teams in other cities. 

It would be a good idea for you to 
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have the most popular teacher in high 
school this year out to dine with you 
some evening, if it could be arranged. 
Encourage the companionship between 
this teacher and your boy. This would 
be a very practical way of interesting 
the boy in high school. If it is not con- 
venient to have a teacher, invite some 
popular student in high school. 

In conclusion, I should advise you not 
to allow this boy to leave school just be- 
cause he wants to. Some parents make 
the mistake of allowing their children to 
get the impression that they can do what- 
ever they please, that the matter is for 
them to decide. But this matter is too 
important for a child to carry out his 
own decision, especially if that decision 
happens to be wrong. 

However, the boy should not be told 
bluntly that he must remain in school 
except as the very last resort. When a 
boy is told that he must do a thing, he 
is not so contented as if he has had at 
least a part in making the decision. 

The thing for you to do is to co-oper- 
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ate with this boy more 
in the past. Do things for him which 
will make him like you better than he 
ever did before. 

His father should agree to take 
him to visit various industries and make 
a special effort to interest him in some 
particular line. After getting him to 
take an interest in something and play- 
ing upon his ambition to make a success 
in life, then you can lodge the suggestion 
that in order to carry out his plans he 
will naturally have to have a good edu- 
cation. If his ambition is really fired, he 
will be willing to study. 
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Never spoil them by turning a corner 
of the leaf down as a marker. Never 
moisten your hand to turn the leaves 
quickly — it is a disgusting habit, and if 
one is sick might pass on one's sickness 
to another. 

" Books are friends, sometimes the best 
and truest friends we have; and to ill- 
treat them and make them horrible is an 
insult to the memory of the great men 
who wrote them, and, besides, it is an 
outrage on our property or that of others. 
Scarcely any real book-lover will lend his 
books, for the reason that (when they are 
returned at all I) they are returned dirty, 
soiled, even marked by food stains. Of 
course, when this happens, they are only 
fit to be thrown away. So let us re- 
member always to be careful of books." 



COMMENTS 

This is a sorely needed lesson. Book- 
lovers are made misogynists in this way, 
and small wonder. 

For your own sake buy a good piano. 
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A " tinny " rattle when your children 
practice is unendurable to a musical ear. 
If your children should later study voice, 
it is essential that your piano be regu- 
larly tuned and kept at concert pitch or 
it will teach the voice faulty intonation 
at the start. 

Excellent students' violins are sold. It 
is a good plan to have a few friends and 
relatives contribute for a genuine old vio- 
lin or fine modern reproduction. This 
can be bought for the eighteenth birth- 
day, by which time the fiddler should be 
able to give some measure of enjoyment 
by his playing. 

To sustain interest, it is good to let 
your child " dip " into the text-books of 
more advanced grades. The readings 
naturally increase in interest as they in- 
crease in difficulty. 

" Now, see, you will have fascinating 
fairy tales and more interesting nature 
talks in the sixth grade. Just think. 
You see, the better you progress the 
greater fun will you have studying. This 
book is really delightful; many selections 
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from the books we love are in it. Won't 
it be fine when you are in the sixth grade, 
my boy? " 

Let him make every step in glad en- 
thusiasm, realizing that fresh studies 
bring new joys, new knowledge for him. 



The Bookworm 

Few children have to be restrained 
from study, but occasionally we have to 
deal with a bookworm. The inactive 
child— usually a highly nervous type — 
is naturally serious minded, has ex- 
traordinary gifts of concentration and 
application, is unduly enthusiastic in 
reading books. He must be carefully 
guarded from exaggerated emotional ten- 
dencies, from mental fatigue and eye- 
strain. Sports, games, physical recrea- 
tions must be given due place in his 
enjoyments, not his tastes. 
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LESSON 12 

Aim 

To induce a boy of twelve, inclined 
to excessive reading, to take a proper 
amcnmt of exercise. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

Do not say, " Jack, you must put away 
that book and play with the boys. It 
isn't a book for you to read, anyway. So 
silly and sentimental." This will natu- 
rally arouse his antagonism and make 
him sullen and rebellious at your inter- 
ference in his pleasure. Instead, say 
something like this: 

" Well, Jack, that seems very interest- 
ing (indicating the book). What is it? 
Oh, I see. Well, the princess certainly 
looks a dear in that picture, doesn't she, 
son? What is the story? . . . Oh, the 
gallant lover rescues her by jumping into 
the lake? He was certainly brave. Are 
you nearly finished? Well, then, let us 
enjoy the rest together." Sit down by 
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him and select a few portions that make 
an intelligent conclusion. 

Again, if you find Jack worried over 
his lessons, bringing his books home from 
school, poring over his studies when his 
chums are clamoring for him to join the 
ball game outdoors, go and put your 
hand lovingly on his shoulder, saying, 
" Jack, why are you so studious, dear? " 

" There's a history examination tomor- 
row? Well, but you are quite safe in 
that, I'm sure. If you like I will sit here 
and ask you a few questions. Will you 
give me the book?" Having taken it, 
ask a few questions that your broader 
understanding of the subject tells you 
are likely to form part of tomorrow's 
quiz. Find the weak points; go over 
these ; but eliminate the ones in which he 
was obviously letter perfect. 

" Now, son, mother feels satisfied you 
will make a passing grade. And, re- 
member, you aren't studying for grades 
alone. You are sure to be successful, 
so smile and be happy." Speak always 
firmly and pleasantly. 
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Then, it you still find the story of the 
backhoneless princess in the story-book 
holds Jack's attention, you can substitute 
a book of Thompson- Seton's, of out-door 
sports or of the joys of camping. Let 
his over-alert imagination revel in the 
glamor of deep woods, the delight of hik- 
ing Read him a portion of the volume 
selected; then a chapter of a book on 
camping for boys, showing how they put 
up a tent, ate, and cooked in their own 
yard. 

"Pretty nice, wasn't it, Jack?" you 
say. Jack with big eyes full of enthusi- 
asm will probably interrupt breathlessly, 
" Say, mother, Chess has a tent over in 
his barn. Do you think his mother would 
let him use it? Our back yard is so big. 
And the elm trees give splendid shade. 
Excuse me, mother. I'll just go over 
and see what Chess says about it," 

You will smile delightedly at the suc- 
cess of your scheme ; even if it did involve 
some abruptness, and by the evening of 
that day, not only Jack and Chess, but 
a " bunch " of boys will besiege you with 
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eager questions regarding the proper 
equipment of the camp. 

Ask them before you go to sleep if 
they have enough covers. In this way 
you can supervise the bedmaking which 
may be rather peculiar! See that they 
are well tucked in. Boyish tossing, if 
the hoy is improperly covered, may in- 
duce rheumatism. 

See that all food ordered is nourishing, 
appetizing and easily prepared. If they 
" mess " improper dishes, they will be 
lazy and unfit for real exertion. 

The boys will enjoy rising by bugle 
(as in a real camp) and a bugle call can 
also be the signal for breakfast and bed. 
If possible, let this suggestion come from 
the boys. Routine is apt to be remini- 
scent of school, so merely talk about 
bugles, and they will snatch at the idea 
in which you will acquiesce. 

If there are woods in the vicinity, 
" Hare and Hounds " is a delightful 
game; the boys playing "hares" rising 
early and starting for the woods, while 
a lesser number — the " hounds," pursue 
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later, using bugles to enhance the reality 
of the play. 

Watch carefully that there be no lag- 
ging of interest; devise new amusements 
before the old ones begin to pall. 

COMMENTS 

By substituting outdoor literature for 
fiction and school books, you are draw- 
ing the boy's attention from what was, 
in his case, objectionable, to the emi- 
nently desirable. 

Outdoor Life 

He will develop initiative, considering 
the camp as exactly suited to his 
" crowd." Mother having approved his 
proposed plan, encourages Jack to de- 
velop those latent powers which he util- 
izes in thinking out improvements for his 
camp, and the organization of his games. 

Equipping the camp and the multiple 
duties connected with its maintenance 
help to develop the boy's ability to eo- 
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operate successfully, for there must nec- 
essarily be a fair division of the required 
duties. 

The introduction of bugles and varied 
games has stimulated the boy's interest 
in the scheme, thereby winning his en- 
during interest in matters athletic. 

To summarize: by diverting Jack's at- 
tention from undesirable literature to 
that dealing with outdoor life and action; 
by aiding him in the development of his 
own plan or stimulating his interest, you 
have insured success. And success is the 
finest incentive to further development. 

LESSON 13 

Aim 

To encourage a taste for outdoor life 
and work in a boy of twelve years. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

If your child be a little book-lover, see 
that he has some regular manual labor 
outdoors. Let him chop wood or help 
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with the cattle (if you are fortunate 
enough to be a country dweller). If 
you live in the city, take him to the play- 
grounds. Let him run wild there, shout 
at the top of his voice; encourage him in 
all hardy sports, gymnastics and tree 
climbing. Let him, when he reads, have 
plenty of good books of travel and ad- 
venture. 

" You want to be a successful business 
man one of these days. What your boss 
will look out for is an alert, efficient- 
looking young man, not a stooping, spec- 
tacled student. So straighten up those 
shoulders and don't hold your book so 
near your eyes or on one side. There, 
that's better. Remember you and mother 
go for a ten-mile tramp this afternoon." 

Let his ideal be a very virile one. A 
student can be perfectly healthy and 
handsome. Robert Browning never wore 
glasses. Byron's sight was phenomenal. 

If your grade teachers are fine, modern 
women, well-poised and broad-minded, 
with enthusiastic plans, help them by co- 
operating in their work. 
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If your boy does not make progress in 
school, as you think he should, ask his 
teacher to tell you in confidence just what 
she thinks is the reason. Do not ask her, 
if, before you do so, you have made up 
your mind to believe your child's conduct 
is perfect. Give her "a square deal." 
Do not mention the matter to the boy 
at all. 

If she complains that your boy is in- 
attentive, find the reason; i. e., if it be 
due to carelessness or ill-health. 

If it be due to carelessness, attract his 
attention and quicken his powers of ob- 
servation by making him notice objects 
on your walks with him. If it be due to 
ill-health, your doctor will see to that. 

Keep yourself thoroughly abreast of 
the times. Read widely and liberally. 
Remember conditions, economic, social 
and ethical, change as quickly as the 
New York sky line. Do not become 
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COMMENTS 

While it is true that the real ideals of 
life are changeless, be quite sure you do 
not confuse these with accepted tradi- 
tions, which are often hindrances and 
valueless. You are not loyal to your 
mother's old-fashioned mistaken ideas by 
clinging to them; you are merely as fool- 
ish as if you persisted in wearing her 
old-fashioned clothes. Both are dead 
things, lost in a forgotten yesterday. 

If you do not move with the times you 
will be left alone. An impassable gulf 
will separate you from your children, who 
will be afraid to approach you with their 
confidences because " mother is always so 
' shocked ' ! '' The alternative — estrange- 
ment — is appalling. 
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Aim 

To develop skill in studies by develop- 
ing liking for school subjects, avoiding 
concrete comparison with other pupils. 
Boy of thirteen years. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
" Ralph, there's a dear, funny old 
proverb : ' Comparisons are odious.' 
Now I want you to look on indolence 
as something that will prevent your being 
a successful man. It is too bad about 
poor Algie's laziness. There may be 
many reasons for it. He may be sick, 
poor boy. Whatever it is, this is really 
no concern of ours. Just work hard 
when you work, son ; and play hard when 
you play. It is best never to compare 
ourselves to others. I am most deeply 
interested in you and I want you to be 
bright and alert because I know you are 
well and healthy and able to make me 
proud of you. 
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" So you win out, son, what matters it 
to you if the other fellow gain or lose? 
Unless you shall he indeed so happy as 
to help him to make good. I want you 
to have a big heart, a big brain, and just 
to look right ahead at what you hope to 
win, striving to win by honest work done 
with clean hands." 



COMMENTS 

If you keep 'this standard before him 
always, then from the humdrum routine 
and limitation of the schools he will come 
forth something bigger and finer than 
the sneaking, self-conscious youth sneer- 
ing at other incapables, who by glueing 
be-spectacled eyes to his books and evad- 
ing athletics and all social activities, has 
managed to pass a college course. 

You have prevented his being a Phari- 
see. All the world hates a prig. And 
a prig he will be if he becomes " teacher's 
pet " and learns to despise the boy whose 
animal spirits may be occasionally at 
issues with perfect " class discipline." 
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In certain cases it may be deemed 
advisable to teach your children school 
subjects at home. That there are dis- 
advantages in such a course must be 
obvious— notably the lack of companion- 
ship aud the impossibility of personal 
adjustment to the requirements of the 
school curriculum. 

The absence of competition is not per- 
haps such a great disadvantage, as much 
ignoble comparison is apt to accrue to 
" teacher's pet " or the grade " dunce." 



School at Home 

The home-trained child has undoubted 
advantages along such lines as good 
manners, deportment and the fact that 
mother inculcates a definite ethical code. 
He will receive individual attention. A 
strong personal interest and mutual 
understanding will also advantageously 
grow up between mother and son. 
Foreign missionaries are frequently 
forced to teach their own children; it 
is said these children frequently outrank 
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others of their age in scholastic work. 
One American mother taught her two 
children in this way until each attained 
his tenth year. Placed in the sixth 
grade, these children are declared to have 
led in scholarship; one hopes they led 
also in outdoor sports and games I The 
question of discipline in this home school 
gave no trouble ; the children studied dili- 
gently. The plans followed by this 
mother are given as follows : 

By cutting the legs off a cheap table, 
a desk of the required height was formed 
for the children. Little red chairs were 
used for seats; a blackboard stood in a 
corner of the room. The books used 
were those required by the regulations 
of the nearest school. 

The business-like atmosphere of the 
room was secured by using certain de- 
vices prevalent in schools. The mother 
exercised foresight in planning a certain 
exact code for each day. This, carried 
out with precision, inspired the children's 
confidence in her ability. 

The school opened daily at a given 
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time and place. Even though by com- 
mon consent it was held on the porch 
or in the yard, the opening song was sung 
in the accustomed place, giving realism 
to the regular school idea. If a child 
needed to leave the schoolroom, permis- 
sion to do so was asked in a formal man- 
ner. School began and ended on time; 
the program throughout was definite and 
observed as in a public school. 

From the school authorities a course 
was procured and followed in every de- 
tail, grades being given, and the questions 
and answers of examinations passed be- 
ing carefully preserved. Lessons lost by 
n child's illness or absence were made up, 
as in school. 

The neighbors, knowing the hours set 
apart for school work, arranged to come 
on errands at other times. 

This mother used the best methods 
known to her in teaching her two chil- 
dren, deriving her lessons from her 
various readings and from observation 
of methods employed by successful 
teachers. A few she herself originated. 
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The word-method was invariably used 
in teaching reading. The children were 
encouraged to study outside their school 
work by being interested in periodicals 
from which she frequently read to them. 

Arithmetic was made concrete by ob- 
jects. The children were sent to a store 
to buy goods. Their purchases were 
weighed and measured and they learned 
the manipulation of correct change by 
actually handling money. 

Language they acquired by being 
encouraged in letter writing and con- 
tributing articles to the children's page 
of such magazines as the " Woman's 
Home Companion," etc. 

Geography they learned by digging 
out the capes and islands in the back 
yard. A small stream was caused to 
flow into a little pond by letting a hose 
leading from the hydrant empty itself at 
the source of the little river. Erosion 
and currents were studied by this play- 
method. 

The industries of various states in the 
union were aptly illustrated by their 
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chief products. Coal represented Penn- 
sylvania, gold foil, Colorado, etc. 

The success of the home school rested 
mainly on the fact that " Mother " posi- 
tively expected excellent results. Her 
plans were absolutely matured before 
being put into practice. Having perfect 
confidence, therefore, her confidence was 
reflected in her children. Realizing she 
knew the subjects she taught, they fol- 
lowed an assured leader. 

Energy and co-operation — without 
which any success is impossible — insured 
good results in this case. 

The mother's implied understanding of 
her children's education was in itself a 
suggestion to them that to know was to 
be " like grown-up men." 

Every lesson well learned was an in- 
centive to fresh effort. Generous praise 
was given for work well done; diligence 
and application meeting in all cases with 
just reward. 
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PROBLEM 

" My nine-year-old daughter enjoys 
being read to a great deal and I enjoy 
reading to her, but my four-and-a-half- 
year-old twins do not enjoy it and rebel 
every time a book is brought forth. How 
would you deal with the situation? " 



Use suggestions in this manner: With 
a new, attractive little book in your 
hand, suddenly appear to be very much 
amused. Laugh aloud so that the boys' 
attention will be attracted to you. When 
they look up to you, as much as to say, 
" Well, what is it all about? " say, " Oh, 
this is the funniest story! Little Jack 
here started to ride a big dog and when 
the dog started to run — Come over and 
sit by mother a minute and we'll hear 
the rest of the story." The boys natu- 
rally will do this. 

Now, in a very enthusiastic way, read 
several short passages which involve a 
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great deal of action and, when the boys 
are keenly attentive, cut the story short 
at a most exciting point, saying that you 
wish you could finish it now, but you 
have to attend to something in the kit- 
chen. They, of course, will want to 
know what is to happen next in the story. 
And they probably will ask you for the 
rest of it. 

Always manage so that they will be 
anxious for you to read to them more 
than you do. Always speak of reading 
to them as a privilege, not in so many 
words, of course, but through suggestion. 
Since they have been in the habit of 
rebelling at the idea of reading in gen- 
eral, it would be well at first to refer 
only to some particular book which you 
are teaching them to like. After using 
the correct method for a while they will 
enjoy hearing you read anything that 
they can get you to read. 

You might have the children make a 
book of their own. Furnish material for 
them to cut out animal pictures and pic- 
tures of children and paste them in a 
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scrapbook. They will take delight in 
cutting pictures out of old magazines. 
Help them to write little expressions 
about the animals. This will make the 
first reader at school seem more inter- 
esting to them when they come to study 
it, because the plan of pictures, followed 
by descriptions, is used in the readers. 

It is natural for mothers, who have 
trouble interesting children, to say, 
" Don't you want to listen to me read 
a while? Come on, sit over here, I won't 
read long." But this obviously is wrong. 
Children should never be coaxed. 

The method prescribed is correct be- 
cause it tends to create a desire in the 
child's mind for the thing that you 
want. Very little, if anything, is gained 
by having children read, or listen to 
others unless they want to do so with 
all their will. 



SUCCESS 
Do not make plans too quickly for 
our child's future and force them upon 
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Life Plans 

Study his ability, the strong points, the 
talent showing persistently throughout 
the whole school course, the subject of 
which he never wearies, that indicates 
where his success will come to him. In 
this context we may take the following 
lesson on dealing with the unawakened 
boy— perhaps a genius in embryo. He 
is often a hard problem. 

LESSON 15 

Aim 

To awaken a boy's interest in a career 
of usefulness. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

The boy's father is a commonplace 
person, content to work as an unskilled 
laborer; content also with the wage 
earned as such, for it enables him to 
spend an occasional holiday with his gun. 
The boy resolves to be and do " just like 
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father." His mother is naturally ambi- 
tious, full of vague dreams and desires 
which she knows can only be realized in 
her son. The boy is twelve years old, al- 
ready, perhaps, planning for the future. 

How is the mother to forge ahead and 
kindle her son's unawakened talent with- 
out a wreckage of family peace? The 
father's highest bliss is a day " out after 
ducks." His fondest wish for the boy 
a wage of " $60 per." Here is material 
for tragedy, for another " Jude, the 
Obscure." 

Begin right now, mother, waiting for 
nothing, hoping for all things. Subscribe 
for " Popular Mechanics " and " The 
Literary Digest." In these periodicals 
there is reading matter that father can 
enjoy as well as son. 

Your boy will call your attention to 
some feat of an inventor; some achieve- 
ment along lines literary. Give him all 
your attention. Say to him: " I have 
little time to read, son. I wish you 
would tell me about those airships." 

Or : " If these orchids are so common, 
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suppose you ask some of your school- 
mates if there are any around here." 

These are small beginnings. Watch 
for ;iny sign of increasing interest in any 
form of skilled labor. 

Any adventure he proposes to make 
into the world of science, art or eco- 
nomics, is a step forward, no matter if 
the venture be but a short-lived one. 

Let him find himself. If he be at- 
tracted to a vocation involving the use of 
a library, encourage him to ask you to 
co-operate with him in borrowing books 
from the public library, in attending 
night school for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, stenography, mechanics, draw- 
ing, etc. Let his plans extend over 
months or years — no matter; for this 
leading up to a desired object is as val- 
uable as the same amount of effort spent 
in action. 

Let the lad talk as much as he wishes 
to talk : never over-urge him to realize his 
words by actions. If he drops drawing, 
mechanics, etc., when he is sixteen, turn- 
ing his whole attention to story writing. 
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follow him with undiminished enthusi- 
asm ; let him if possible make friends 
with the reporters or editors of the local 
paper. 

If father be careless in such matters, 
avoid arousing his opposition or scorn; 
talk of these subjects in his absence. 
Secrecy in such cases is justifiable, and 
will add zest to the boy's work. Read 
yourself and keep up with the boy's talk 
so as to climb the heights with him. He 
will explain if you will listen. And 
remember always; if you fail him here 
you are ruining his chance of ultimate 
success. 



COMMENTS 

The success of this plan rests on the 
mother's intense conviction that some- 
thing must be done for her son. If she 
perseveres in her decision to make room 
for his interests in her already over-filled 
life, there can be no question but that 
good results will accrue in practically 
every case. 
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The initial fact to be impressed on the 
mother is that she is not to select a career 
for her son, not to force him to learn a 
particular trade; but to arouse him from 
a state of intellectual lethargy. A little 
encouragement when the boy is twelve 
years old may sow the seeds of a future 
notable, or at all events useful, career. 

Home inspiration is essential. If but 
one member of a family will sympathize 
and take the trouble needful to sustain 
his ambitions by giving scope to his imag- 
ination, there is hope for any alert lad 
with the germs of success dormant in his 
mental make-up. 

If possible, cultivate acquaintances 
who are influential along your boy's 
chosen line. This is an age of " pull " 
and it is only true to say that the first 
business venture is more likely to succeed 
if a few prominent men interest them- 
selves socially or financially in the matter. 

It is an excellent idea to let an older 
boy plan ahead ; coming from " dream 
castles " to actual business success. 
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To help an adolescent of sixteen to 
make his dream, come true. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

" Yes, it is surely encouraging that you 
have come out ' top of the class ' in alge- 
bra, solid and ' trig.* The drawing has 
certainly improved too." 

" You know, mother, how keen I am 
to go to a technical college and become a 
mining engineer. A man who was visit- 
ing Vincent Phillips, the ' math ' teacher, 
told me that there's loads of money to 
be made in Central America, and one has 
a really good chance there. I'm just as 
keen." 

" Did you ever put down your plan in 
a notebook? I don't mean keeping a 
diary, which is a morbid practice, I have 
i thought, 



vate — but a wee book 



you can 



keep : 
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your pocket and refer to for big things. 
Father told me he did when he was 
young. He wanted to become an ac- 
countant." 

" He's certainly made good all right in 
his dream plan. It's a good idea. Be- 
lieve I'll try it." 

" Did you notice we have a good many 
books in the library on the lines of min- 
ing engineering? They may be a little 
out of date, but there is some good stuff 
in them. Your father was looking them 
over with Colonel Black the other night. 
The Colonel wanted to borrow some of 
them." 

" That's great, mother. I'll look out, 
and I'll certainly adopt the notebook 
plan." 



COMMENTS 

This is helping the boy to materialize 
a dream, giving definiteness to what 
might be a mere castle in the air. No 
dream, however vague, is too insignificant 
to be encouraged. " Hitch your wagon 
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to a star," wrote Emerson; and he who 
does so will not tarry in obscure places. 



EXAMPLE 

Dancing oh College 
Helen Harvey was a big sixteen-year- 
old girl of good standing in her school 
work, as well as in athletics. Her father 
was a noted teacher in a boys' " Prepara- 
tory," naturally expecting his daughter 
to go to college and take up some work 
in which his influence would secure her 
not only an attractive, but also a highly 
paid, position. 

One day at dinner Helen casually an- 
nounced, " The college entrance ' exams ' 
are to be held in two weeks, but I 
have decided to take up dancing. Miss 
Brooks, our dancing teacher, says I have 
a future as a dancer. It is highly paid, 
and I want to go to Boston and study 
seriously." 

" You're going to take the Smith ' en- 
trance,' aren't you, daughter? " asked her 
father, quietly. 
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" But, father — that would be wasting 
time, wouldn't it?" Nothing more was 
said, as Dr. Harvey was already buried 
in a scientific journal. 

Before luncheon, he stepped over to 
see Mrs. Alexander, a young married 
woman, whom Helen admired as a fine 
tennis player, asking her to exert all her 
influence to prevent the " dancing craze," 
by talking of the many advantages she 
had received herself through her college 
education. 

" I'll do my best, Doctor Harvey," 
she said, brightly, " but if Helen were 
to guess . . . why — she'd surely brain 
me with a tennis racquet 1 " 

Accordingly, when the good doctor 
later entered his daughter's room, he 
said, " How is everything going now, 
little girl? Has Miss Proctor praised 
your compositions recently?" 

" Yes, father," came the quick reply. 
" She said this morning I was a ' cer- 
tainty ' in English. I didn't tell her I 
was not planning to go to college." 

" Daughter, I wonder if you have 
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quite threshed out this matter? You 
know, by your future study you make 
or mar your future career." 

" You see, father, I shah not have time 
to go to college and to study dancing. 
I could make something of myself much 
quicker if I go in for dancing right 
away," and she glanced at the photo- 
graphs of favorite dancers pinned over 
her desk. 

" By continuing your study in college, 
Helen, you will lay a foundation by 
which you can meet the problems and 
difficulties of your future life. You 
have no idea as yet what your powers 
may mean after further study has devel- 
oped and matured your understanding. 

" If your true vocation prove to be 
dancing, be sure you will attack it with 
the more intelligence for knowing the 
other subjects, and these subjects, too, 
can practically all be made to bear upon 
your well-chosen hobby — or career," 
added the good doctor, with a smile, 
as he closed the door. 
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COMMENTS 

This father acted wisely in that he did 
not oppose his daughter's expressed wish. 

Opposition accelerates desire. By ju- 
dicious reasoning and plenty of tact such 
a situation can generally be shaped to 
please both parent and child. Your 
daughter can realize that one study is 
invariably helped by other studies. The 
more widely a boy or girl studies, the 
more profound and far reaching his 
grip on his chosen subject. Also, inci- 
dentally, the bigger check will he draw 
from his future employer. 

Do not try to grow peaches on an 
apple tree. 



Summary 

To recapitulate, then, we see that in 
teaching children, we must always an- 
swer all questions and answer them truth- 
fully, up to the limit of their present 
capacity of understanding. 

You will surely find that by encour- 
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aging in every way the love for natural 
life, nature study will become a play. 
Your child will learn to be accurate in 
discriminating between the different bird 
songs, by which also he learns compari- 
son. His attention is caught by the ob- 
servation of the first egg in the nest of 
the hedge sparrow. He acquires concen- 
tration by observing the habits of the 
wild creatures which necessitate close 
study. His memory develops by recall- 
ing various happenings in the world of 
nature. He learns to be painstaking in 
his care for his various collections; to be 
thorough in his work by realizing that 
pets of all kinds need unremitting care 
if they are to maintain perfect health, 
and therefore be pleasant and interesting 
companions. The constructive side of 
his imaginative life will unfold in the 
activities you help him to induce; the 
reproductive in the multiplication of his 
individual personal experience, and the 
creative along the lines of his particular 
talent. 

By encouraging imagination in matters 
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of daily life — work and play — you not 
only give your child an outlook closed to 
the unhappy individual compelled to rely 
on adventitious, fortunate circumstances 
for his every pleasure, but you open for 
him the doorway to romance, that is, to 
the country where those ideals dwell 
towards which the best of life is ever 
tending. You open for him, too, the 
quiet of secret resting-places wherein he 
may find refreshment for the harder 
battles of life and, by opening the door- 
way to the finest imaginative literature, 
you show him the way by which great 
spirits, seeking attainment, found ulti- 
mate content. 

Never fail by lack of responsiveness to 
quicken every beautiful trait in your chil- 
dren. 

The cities are beginning to recognize 
that beauty is indeed the way of life, 
planting trees along the sidewalks, and 
providing open spaces, not only as 
" lungs " for crowded areas, consequently 
preventing infant mortality; but realiz- 
ing that the most beautiful city is likely 
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to be the best city; where continual eye 
sores do not drive the citizens to seek for- 
getfulness in vice. 

In like manner, you as a mother pro- 
vide your child with emotional and men- 
tal bases, where his mind may recuperate 
among the beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers in his imagination's garden, be- 
fore he goes out again to grapple with 
the harder problems of daily life. 



CONCLUSION 

The best is yet to be. 

— Robert Browrmg. 



CONCLUSION 

We have seen in the last chapters how 
you may best and most easily obtain 
enduring results along lines physical and 
mental; also how you may induce tem- 
perate habits in your child's life from the 
very first. 



Health 

A sound mind in a sound body. The 
well-worn proverb admirably fits the 
result that will ensue when you have 
mastered the advice contained in these 
volumes and applied it to the training 
of your child. 

Life and light, fresh air and fun, a 
clear outlook and clean hands — these are 
your child's physical equipment accord- 
ing to the Course. And to these are 
added perfect freedom of will induced 
by due knowledge that the way of life 
is also the way of success, an imagination 

1263 
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correlated to fact in such manner as will 
not only give cultural background to the 
child's future, but afford fewer empty 
places in his mind for unlovely ideas to 
lodge. 

Nature, we know, admits no vacuum. 
It is the mind barren of ideas that is 
beset by evil thoughts. There is no room 
for evil where good holds sway — no 
chance for coarse language where choice 
words have charmed by beauty and fit- 
ness in that habit-forming epoch prior to 
the seventh year. 



Temperance 

Great stress has been laid on temper- 
ance, because without it there is no ethi- 
cal foundation. Ill-disciplined minds 
cannot exist where self-control reigns 
supreme. Temperance must exist where 
self-control has pioneered the way, as 
we have indicated in this Course. 

Imagination is the torch-bearer for 
pure reason in the earlier years. We 
have shown you how to stimulate it and 
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encourage it; as we have taught you how 
to keep the little body of your child in 
a healthy condition, knowing that as we 
speak of body first ("body and mind" 
rather than "mind and body"), without 
health of body, healthy mentality is an 
impossibility. 

Fun, fresh air, pure, simple food and 
natural restriction — these mean sound- 
ness of body and mind. 

By natural restriction, we mean the 
elimination of the false stimulants, and 
the substitution of natural living, out- 
door sleeping, partially fruitarian diet, 
abundance of pure water, and, in short, 
a return to the simpler mode of living 
that civilization is just beginning to re- 
learn. 

Everywhere we hear the slogan, " Back 
to the land " and the " Simple life." 
Everywhere vague phrases suggest that 
people are beginning to realize a want in 
their over-sophisticated lives, especially 
in the case of over-stimulated child life. 
This need, natural methods alone can 
supply. 
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Through the Course we have sought to 
tell you simple and forcible truths, tried 
and tested in every possible way and on 
every possible type of child that is known 
to the most modern applied psychology. 
Furthermore, we tell you how to apply 
them and when; we do not indulge in 
talks on indefinite action or indulge in 
hackneyed illustrations. 



Education 

Having trained your child in the habit 
of self-control, of conquering appetite by 
reason, you fill his lungs with pure air, 
enrich his memory with the music of the 
ages, from your storehouse of poetry 
habituate him to the sound of perfect 
rhythms before he can read, train his 
ear to eschew poor literature even as by 
your feeding you have trained his palate 
to reject poor food. 

You show him that ideal beauty is and 
must be ideal good, or virtue; that a 
deviation from right is just insomuch 
deviation from beauty; that the ultimate 
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ethical good is ultimate actual success; 
that there is practically no irremediable 
evil thing, because each thing at its in- 
ception stands for beauty, and because 
association of ideas suggests evil where 
custom has condoned a practice or action 
found to be destructive. 

It is the traditions, perhaps, that we, 
as revolutionists, must fight as our very 
deadly handicaps: 

The tradition that a child learns by 
" do not," rather than " do." 

The tradition that evil is dominant 
rather than good. 

That all these are utterly false prem- 
ises, we have tried to prove to your entire 
satisfaction throughout the Course. 

We tell you with the great optimist, 
Robert Browning: " The evil is null, is 
nought, is silence implying sound." 

And you set out to prove it, if you 
intend to train your child properly. 

Your child, before seven years, is an 
explorer, experimenter, occasionally a 
vivisectionist of grown-up prejudices, if 
you will. Shrewd, observant, quick to 
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note, not only what you say but what 
you think. Furthermore, he sees what 
you are ashamed to think and he is quick 
to act upon it. Nothing escapes him. 
He is intensely psychic, and if he could 
express it, his logic, although crude, is 
often wonderfully sound. 

Take all these facts into consideration 
if you want to reap every possible benefit 
from the present Course. 

Train yourself. Think high thoughts, 
even before you do good actions. Good 
actions are often merely the dole paid 
to social custom. 

Great thoughts are visible to the con- 
sciousness of a little child who looks into 
your eyes, and finding a soul there, rests 
content to follow where you shall lead. 

" The best is yet to be." We have 
used the words advisedly in this chapter, 
for in the following volumes we shall 
deal with those subjects most vital to 
life and nearest to a parent's heart. 

In the volumes to follow on the gen- 
eral subject of morality, we touch the 
big things. Our orchestra, so to speak, 
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has completed the symphony and we hear 
the crashing chords of a great finale. 



Confidence 

In the first subject of confidence we 
picture you finding a fresh revelation as 
you teach your child the grand truths 
of life by our simple, easy methods. We 
picture your delight as you master the 
solution of that most vexed question — 
the finding of suitable companions; and 
again when you realize how easy it is 
to bind the children more closely to you, 
to their home and to all that is fine, noble 
and good, by the sympathy you show 
in appreciating and planning for their 
pleasures or amusements. 

You will acquire a just balance in the 
question of direct moral training along 
the lines of honesty, sympathy and al- 
truism. 

You have probably found it difficult to 
know just where to " draw the line." 
There are a thousand pitfalls for unwary 
or untrained mothers; and as they are 
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helped to avoid the pitfalls, so we help 
the children to scale the heights that lead 
to moral victory. 

You are probably often worried by 
those little points in good manners that 
affect children especially, and that form 
no part of the ordinary handbook on so- 
cial etiquette. We help you in the mat- 
ter of making plain the little points that 
will differentiate your children from the 
child of the careless or untrained mother. 



Religion 

You may feel shy of introducing re- 
ligious topics to your children. Many 
people find it difficult to speak at all on 
those subjects they hold most sacred. 
We help you here by giving you practical 
advice as to how a little child's mind may 
best be prepared for the reception of 
great religious truths. 

And, finally, we take you to the high 
places where happiness crowns the hill 
of ultimate successful achievement. 

Having laid your foundation, builded 
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your walls, you now set forth to pile up 
the rich treasures of final adornment, 
completing a storehouse of those great 
and good things that go to make a nohle 
man or woman. 

With proper training, there is nothing 
you cannot develop in your child. Your 
powers are great, your influence far- 
reaching. 

You have the highest privilege in the 
world, because you have borne the child, 
and can also teach him as you watch his 
bodily and mental growth, knowing his 
potentialities, and learning from him his 
tastes, his desires, his talents and ambi- 
tions. 

Keep a diary — not one of those fat- 
uous books wherein are catalogued a 
thousand and one insignificant details, 
" baby's first tooth, his first prayer, his 
first recitations, etc.," but a notebook, giv- 
ing his early mental and physical char- 
acteristics and psychic reactions that are 
interesting. This will be of value all his 
life, both to him, to the mother of his 
children, to the physician, and, should 
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